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MANHEIM ;  Today  we  are  visiting  Archie  Corp,  who  is  a  very  prominent 
member  of  New  Lenox,  Illinois.  He's  been  in  New  Lenox  for  75  years. 

He  served  as  Postmaster,  from  1928  until  1935?  has  been  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  the  New  Lenox  State  Bank  for  1*0  years ,  and  has  lived  at  103 
North  Cedar  Road  for  5^  years  as  of  the  first  of  March.  (1972)  Archie 
will  be  celebrating  his  86th  birthday  on  Saturday,  January  29th,  1972. 

CORP:  I  was  born  in  West  Penard,  England,  near  Summerset.  I  arrived 

here  75  years  ago.  I  remember  that  we  came  in  at  midnight  on  the  mid¬ 
night  train.  And  when  they  met  us  here,  it  took  four  horses  to  pull  us 
up  Cedar  Road.  (The  weather  was  quite  bad).  The  road  was  mud  and  clay. 

MANHEIM :  I  hear  that  there  used  to  be  springs  in  the  streets,  such 
as  on  Church  Street? 

CORP:  On  Church  Street,  there  is  a  spring  there.  About  a  block  east 

of  here.  They  put  a  big  stone  over  the  top  of  it.  There  was  one 
down  here  on  Pine  Street  (near  ^th  Avenue).  We  used  to  have  cows  out 
there  and  that  is  where  they  went  to  drink  water.  And  I  was  only 

c 

twelve  years  old  then. 

MANHEIM:  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  early  settlers? 

CORP:  Oh,  the  only  ones  that  were  in  town  were  related  to  the  Corps' 

or  Francis'.  I'll. tell  you  that  much. 

MANHEIM:  You  once  talked  about  an  old  lady  you  used  to  work  for? 

CORP:  Oh!  Miss  Page.  Well,  she  lived  down  here  in  back  of  Trinity 
School  (located  on  the  corners  of  Francis  Road  and  Gougar  Road).  She 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  She  was  a  cripple.  She  and  her  brother 
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lived  over  where  Johe  lives  now.  (Jobe  Batson)  I  used  to  do  her 
chores  and  get  hep  groceries  and  mow  her  yard  and  get  her  paper  and 
milk  every  morning.  And  I  knew  her  quite  well.  She  didn’t  die  un¬ 
til  she  was  well  passed  80.  About  5 6  years  ago.  (191^-?) 

MAN HEIM:  What  do  you  remember  about  the  old  street  car  lines  of  the 
Lincoln  High-Way  (Route  30 )? 

CORP:  Well,  at  first  Route  30  came  down  Haven  Avenue  and  then  turned 

north  up  Cedar  Road  down  the  hill.  Then,  later  on,  a  fellow  named 
Fischer  built  a  street  car  line  through  here,  and  then  it  went  up 
where  it  goes  now.  (it  followed  the  present  U.S.  high-way  route.  It 
came  out  on  Haven  Avenue  (going  east)  and  went  from  Frankfort  to 
Aurora.  (This  may  be  incorrect.)  He  also  mentioned  a  name  Hilton). 

MANHEIM:  I  remember  hearing  about  several  more  railroads  passing 

through  New  Lenox? 

CORP:  Well,  the  Wabash,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Rock  Island. 

The  Wabash  used  to  have  a  passenger  train  stop  here  at  least  every- 

a 

day.  And  my  fresh  meat  for  my  store  used  to  come  in  on  the  Wabash. 
When  I  started,  I  butchered  my  own  meat.  We  used  to  freeze  it  in  the 
winter.  We  used  to  get  ice  1^4  inches  thick  from  Hickory  Creek  by 
the  dam  and  put  it  in  the  meat  house.  The  water  was  so  clear  that  you 
could  drink  it.  (at  least  50  years  ago) 

MANHEIM:  Could  you  tell  me  about  the  legendary  feud  between  the 


Methodists  and  the  Episcopalians? 
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CORP:  Well,  maybe  a  little  jealousy.  Mrs.  Haven,  Mrs.  Dwight 
Haven,  who  the  street  is  named  after,  ran  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
minister  who  was  there  at  that  time  was  ?  (Couldn’t  remember) 

The  first  Episcopal  Church  was  about  four  miles  east  of  here. 

And  they  moved  it  down  and  they  used  to  have  just  a  shed-like  struc¬ 
ture  where  the  schoolhouse  (Haven  School)'  is  located  now  owned  by  'the 
Episcopal  people.  Then  they  built  it  (on  the  corner  of  Hickory  and 
Pine  streets)  and  the  Methodist  Church  is  where  it  is  today.  (This 
was  a  wooden  structure  instead  of  the  present  building  which  was 
built  in  1899)*  The  Francis'  are  the  originators.  They  used  to  run 
the  camp  grounds . 

MANHEIM :  You  bring  up  the  Havens  and  the  Francis' .  Who  were  they  ex¬ 

actly? 

CORP:  Well,  they  were  the  elite  of  New  Lenox  at  that  time.  The  Ha¬ 
vens  first  lived  in  a  home  that  Delia  Brown  lives  in  now.  You  know 
next  to  the  Methodist  Church.  But  they  moved  it  from  the  spot  where 
Johnny  Francis  lives  now.  (On  east  Haven  Avenue,  one  block  east  of 
the  Methodist  Church.)  Johnny  Francis’  house  was  built  around  at  least 
65  years  ago. 

The  Francis'  were  the  ones  who  always  seemed  to  be  prominent  in 
New  Lenox.  The  first  white  child  born  in  Will  County  was  a  Francis. 
They've  always  run  the  town.  Well,  I  don't  mean  run  the  town,  but 
they  were  always  supervisors  of  some  sort.  The  old  Johnny  Francis 
was  Sheriff  at  one  time.  That's  Johnny's  grandfather.  Of  course,  I 
knew  them  very  well.  Oh,  very  near  80  years  ago.  My  brother  used 
to  work  for  Johnny's  grandfather. 
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MANHEIM:  You  once  told  me  that  at  one  time,  the  Methodist  Camp 

grounds  used  to  he  called  Van  Horne’s  Point? 

CORP :  No,  no.  No,  this  was  the  point  here.  They  never  named  it 

after  anyone.  But  it  was  the  Point.  It  started  out  by  my  house  and 
came  out  in  front  of  the  camp  grounds.  And  if  you  notice,  between 
the  camp  grounds  and  the  homes  a  couple  of  lots  away,  there  is  an 
open  area.  Well,  that's  a  road.  The  road  goes  by  where  Godie  Hop- 
son  lives,  north  of  the  cemetery.  I  own  a  plot  on  that  road. 

MANHEIM :  Archie,  what  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Methodist  Camp  grounds? 
Do  you  have  any  fond  memories? 

CORP:  Well,  a  lot  of  fond  memories.  I  used  to  take  my  girl  down  to 

the  camp.  But  the  thing  that  is  outstanding,  which  the  public  might 
like  to  know,  is  that  I  saw  the  train  come  in  on  the  Wabash.  I  was 
in  the  store  at  the  time,  that  must  be  about  68  years  ago,  that  I 
saw  the  train  come  in  from  the  south  on  the  Wabash  and  people  going 
into  the  camp  ground  gate  after  getting  off  from  the  Wabash.  Now, 
that’s  almost  unbelievable,  but  it’s  a  fact. 

MANHEIM:  Weren't  there  also  trains  coming  in  from  the  north? 

CORP:  They  did  come  from  Chicago,  but  that  was  on  the  Rock  Island. 

But,  I  couldn't  tell  you  much  about  that,  I  didn't  see  them  as  often. 
But,  the  Methodists  at  one  stated,  in  fact,  John  Burligame  could  tell 
you  about  this,  they  used  to  bring  the  boys  out  from  Chicago  and  stay 
there  for  a  couple  or  three  days  and  for  an  outing  in  the  summertime. 
And,  of  course,  I  knew  all  the  people  who  used  to  bring  them  out  here. 

MANHEIM :  I  understand  that  everyone  except  for  the  Catholics  and  the 
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Lutherans  used  to  come  out  to  the  camp  grounds? 

O 

CORP :  Why,  now,  I  wouldn’t  say  that,  I  think  that  the  Catholics  just 

as  ...well,  as  other  sects,  would  come  there  to  some  of  their  meetings. 
I,  have  no,  oh,  how  am  I  going  to  say  this,  I  want  to  say  it  right,  I 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  Catholic  people  and  I  don’t  think  there 
was  any  division  there.  There  was  not  as  much  as  a  division  as  peo¬ 
ple  would  like  to  say.  Ah,  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  Protestants 
had  any  hard  feelings  against  the  Catholic  people  in  New  Lenox.  The 

Kestles  and  Starmans  were  about  the  only  Catholic  people  in  New  Len- 
* 

ox  at  the  time.  And  they  didn't  live  in  New  Lenox,  hut  they  lived 
three  miles  out  south  of  here,  and  they  went  out  to  Manhattan  to 
church,  because  we  had  no  Catholic  church  here,  so  we  can’t  say  too 
much  good  or  too  much  bad  about  the  Catholic  people. 

MANHEIM:  So,  these  meetings  at  the  camp  grounds  were  meetings  at  the 

camp  grounds  were  meetings  for  the  whole  town. 

CORP:  For  anybody  who  wanted  to  come,  and  of  course,  it  was  run  from 
the  first  district  over  north,  or  over  south,  oh,  west  of  here.  I 
can't  think  of  the  name... oh,  that's  my  trouble.  I  can't  remember 
names  so  well. 

MANHEIM:  Do  you  remember  any  type  of  traffic  on  Hickory  Creek?  I 

remember  Marie  Penn  used  to  tell  me  that  there  used  to  be  small 
boats . . . 

CQRP:  Oh!  People!  Why  listen!  We  had  boats  that  could  go  from 

clear  up  to,  well,  I  would  say.  Storms,  but  Storms  is  where  the  Jen- 
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sons  live.  You  would  know!  And  they  could  go  there  clear  to  Joliet! 
Oh 5  on  North  Spencer  Road.  The  one  that  the  creek's  divided  there, 
so,  of  course  then  it  was  shallower.  But  that's  where  it  used  to  he 
quite  deep.  Sometimes  it  used  to  he  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  But  a 
lot  deeper  than  what  it  is  today.  Oh,  three  tim.es  as  deep  as  it  is 
now.  Always!  And  there  was  a  good  dam  hy  there,  you  know,  where  the 
dam  is  now.  Well,  there  used  to  he  a  dam  there  and  we  had  -  there  was 
quite  a  hit  of  water  there  then. 

MANHEIM :  What  type  of  transportation  did  you  have  hack  then?  What 
type  of  roads,  cars?  (Around  1900) 

CORP:  Well,  the  Gougars  owned  the  first  one  brought  into  New  Lenox, 
and  I  imagine,  I  think  that  was  after  we  were  married,  I  would  say, 

55  years  ago?  Between  50  and  55  years  ago. 

MANHEIM:  I  heard  a  lot  about  plank  roads? 

CORP :  Well,  I  never  say  a  plank  road  here,  I  have  seen  them,  I  have 
never  seen  one  here.  I  saw  one  going  into  the  road  we  used  to  go  to 
Essex  on.  There  were  roads  that  had  the  plank  on  at  that  time.  And, 
what  they  would  do  first  was  to,  well,  they  would  lay  willow  logs, 
and  then  put  these  planks  on  top  of  them  so  you  could  go  over  them. 
And,  it's  just  recently,  that  you  could  go  down  there  and  see  the 
willows  that  were  growing  up  on  the  sides  of  the  roads. 

MANHEIM :  I  suppose  that  the  roads  between  New  Lenox  and  Joliet  were 


pretty  good  at  that  time? 
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CORP:  Well,  what  do  you  mean?  There  was  no  gravel,  they  were  all 
dirt  roads.  My  brother  and  I  laid  the  first  gravel  that  was  laid  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Joliet  and,  when  I  came  here  the  road  curved,  and 
used  to  go  across  the  tracks,  (Rock  Island  Railroad  at  Old  Hickory 
Road  today. )  and  down  old  Hickory  Road  and  back  where  Old  Hickory 

Road  comes  now  (At  Route  30  near  1-80)  this  side  of  80.  And  then  it 

\ 

went  across  the  road  up  on  the  ridge  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gravel  pit  that’s  down  there  by  Gougar.  (Road).  That’s  where  the 
old  road;  the  one  I  knew  first.  And  then  when  they  straightened  that 
out,  we  leveled  gravel  from  the  old  gravel  pit,  that's  across  Hickory 
Creek,  north  of  old  Hickory  Road. 

MAHHEIM :  I  suppose  that  you  went  to  Joliet  quite  often. 

CORP:  Well,  when  I  was  first  in  the  store,  I  used  to  drive  a  horse 

and  wagon  to  town  to  get  groceries  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  And 

then  I  was  working  for  Jobes’  uncle,  that’s  when  I  started  in  the 

store.  For  a  couple  of  years  I  was  with  him  there.  Then  I  took  the 

store  over  by  myself. 

♦ 

MAH HEIM :  What  type  of  stores  were  set  up  in  Joliet?  What  was  the 
downtown  area  pike  in  those  days? 

CORP:  Well,  what  do  you  mean?  Well,  where  the  Boston  Store  is  now, 

there  was  an  old  plank  floor  with  a  vegetable  stand  it  was  quite  large, 
it,  I  would  say  75-80  feet  long.  And  it  was  shelved  and  they  had  fruit 
stands.  There  were  a  lot  of  them  on  the  sidewalk.  You  could  leave 
anything  on  the  sidewalk,  and,  at  that  time,  you  didn't  have  to  worry 
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about  it . 

MAWHEIM:  You  mentioned  once  that  there  was  an  old  hotel  or  tavern 

across  the  street  here?  (Haven  and  Cedar) 

% 

CORP:  Wo!  Right  where  you  are  now.  Yes,  there  were  2k  rooms  in  it. 

And  there  used  to  be  a  bar  right  where  my  bedroom  is.  Well,  this  \was 
stage  coach  time  I’m  talking  about,  but  it  was  still  here  when  I  came, 
but  the  stage  coach  wasn’t.  But  the  hotel  was  here  because  of  the  Point. 
See?  The  Point  was  here,  went  through  when  the  tavern  or  hoteL;  you 
wouldn't  call  it  a  stage  coach  hotel.  What  would  you  call  it?  It's 
where  the  people  stayed  overnight,  and  they  changed  horses  there. 

Over  on  your  street,  (Pine,  one  block  south  of  Haven  Avenue)  was  a 
barn  where  they  used  to  keep  horses  and  feed  them.  Then  there  was  one 
right  here  on  the  Warning  lot  (Hickory  and  Worth  Cedar  Roads)  a  barn 
that  I  remember.  There  were  clap  boards,  if  you  know  what  a  clap 
board  is?  They  stood  up  and  down.  The  boards  were  about  a  foot  wide 
and  not  like  they  used  to  make  it  across,  but  up  and  down,  and,  they 
used  to  call  them  clapboards,  then  there  was  a  smaller  board  that 
would  be  there  to  fill  up  the  cracks  between  them  because  in  the  summer 
they  would  dry  out  and  in  the  winter  they  would  close  up,  you  see. 

But,  they  had  hay  and  the  grain  and  everything  after  I  was  there. 

MAWHEIM ;  Do  you  remember  any  prominent  people  or  politicians  coming 
through  this  area.  Were  there  ever  any? 

CORP:  Oh,  yes  there  were,  but  not  any  that  I  can  remember  right  now. 

-  « 

Well,  Lincoln  went  through  here,  but  I  dorft  remember  his  passing 
through,  of  course.  I've  known  the  towns'  people  talking  about  him, 
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and  about  whether  he  would  stay.  I  think,  as  the  rumor  went,  that 
he  stopped  up  at  the  Brick  tavern  up  on  (route)  30  across  from  Lin- 
colnwood.  I  hope  that  they  can  always  keep  it  because  it’s  a  monu¬ 
ment  ,  one  of  the  older  buildings  around  here . 

MANHEIM :  I  once  heard  that  they  used  to  have  underground  railroads  in 

that  building? 

CORP :  No,  not  that  I  know  of,  and  I  think  I  would  have  known  it  if 

there  had  been.  ’Cause  I've  been  here  ever  since  -  I  went  to  parties 
there,  when  I  was  just  a  boy. 

MANHEIM:  What  kind  of  entertainment  did  you  have  around  here? 

CORP:  Well,  what  kind  of  entertainment?  We  had  a  lot  of  better  enter¬ 
tainment  than  what  you  have  today!  I’ll  tell  you  that  (laughing).  We 

had  good  entertainment.  We  had  square  dances  and  we  played  "post  off¬ 

ice"  once  in  a  while  and  kissed  the  girls  and  (embarrassed)  so  on  and 
so  forth.  (Giggling  for  a  few  seconds) 

MANHEIM:  (also  laughing)  I  heard  that  they  used  to  have  quite  a  bit 

of  fun  over  at  the  Methodist  Camp  Grounds? 

CORP:  Well,  we  won’t  talk  about  that, you  know,  sometimes  it’s  better 
not  to.  (laughing) 

MANHEIM :  Where  did  you  use  to  have  these  dances? 

CORP:  Well,  any  of  the  homes.  Even  the  older  people  would  go  to  the 
dances.  Now,  when  we  lived  out  on  the  farm  where  Delany  lives  now, 
that  was  75  years  ago,  we  used  to  go  out  there,  all  the  young  people 


. 


. 
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that  were  around  here,  all  those  English  people  and  they  would  dance 
and  we  would  have  the  test  time  and  they  would  stay  for  supper  and 
you  know,  they  had  no  drinking  parties  like  they  have  now,  of  course', 
some  of  them  would  have  a  drink,  tut  we  were  there  to  have  good  times. 
Well,,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  we  used  to  put  on  shows.  Regular 
plays.  And  I  have  quite  a  few  pictures  if  you  would  like  to  see  them 
some  day,  when  I  used  to  he  an  actor  and  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of 
fun  with  them.  And  it  used  to  he  down  in  the  old  Grange  Hall  across 
the  street  from  the  cemetery.  (On  Haven  and  Oak.,  the  northeast 
corner)  It  was  an  old  building ,•  hut  we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  John  Urch  (not  sure  of  spelling)  used  to  own  it.  He  was 
an  Episcopalian  who, like  myself,  you  know.  Of  course,  the  thing  I  can 
remember  so  well,  though,  was  Mrs.  Urch.  (different  pronounciation 
this  time)  We  had  one  of  those  old  fashioned  organs  and  she  could 
make  it  talk.  She  could  go  through  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
by  memory.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  since  who  could  do  it. 

MANHEIM:  How  long  has  the  Episcopal  Church  been  in  New  Lenox? 

CORP:  Lordy!  Well,  it  wasn't  too  long  before  I  came  here,  maybe 

75 >78?  It  was  new  when  I  came  here.  I'm  trying  to  think,  I'm 
trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  the  minister  that  was  here  when  I  came 
here,  he  was  the  one  who  built  that  church.  He  was  a  nice  old  minis¬ 
ter!  He  baptized  my  daughter.  So,  that's  quite  a  while  ago.  (Laugh¬ 
ingly)  His  name  was  Father  Appelgate. 

MANHEIM:  What  was  New  Lenox  called  before?  Was  it  Tracy? 

CORP :  No.  It  was  called  the  Points  to  start  with.  And  then  they 
named  it  Tracy  years  afterwards.  I  could  almost  tell  you  when  that 
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was.  I  believe  that  tlie  Village  of  Tracy  was  plotted  in  1859*  And 
it  was  called  Tracy  then.  The  man  that  was  the  head  of  the  Rock  Is¬ 
land  Railroad  was  named  Tracy,  and  he  objected  to  having  it  called 
Tracy.  So  they  had  to  change  it  to  hew  Lenox.  And  if  I  had  a  min¬ 
ute  I  could  almost  tell  you  when  that  was.  (Archy  flips  through  an 
old  land  document  which  was  assembled  in  1900,  according  to  its 
copyright  date).  That  was  recorded  February  1^-,  1865 •  At  this  time 
it  became  known  New  Lenox. 

MANHEIM.:  So  New  Lenox  has  been  New  Lenox  for  107  years. 

CORP:  Quite  a  few  long  time.  Yes. 

MANHEIM:  How  was  the  town  organized  in  those  days?  Was  it  a  town, 

township  or  what? 

CORP :  Oh!  It  was  a  village!  It  was  a  village  then.  That's  when  they 

named  it  Tracy,  it  wasn't  a  town,  it  was  a  village!  It  was  New  Lenox 
Township.  But  it,  (the  main  settlement)  was  made  a  village  in  1859  j 
as  I  told  you. 

o 

MANHEIM:  I  hear  that  the  town  was  never  laid  out  right .  That  when 

they  surveyed  it,  the  roads  were  laid  out  wrong. 

CORP :  Well,  I  donft  think  it  was  the  way  it  was  surveyed, it ' s  the 

way  the  people  made  it,  the  way  they  are  today.  They're  taking  up 
half  of  the  streets.  Now,  the  street  in  front  of  where  the  tele¬ 
phone  office  is,  where  my  store  was,  the  street  goes  within  12  feet 
of  Millers  sidewalk  (Millers  occupy  the  southeastern  corner  of  Ce- 
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dar  and  Haven  roads)  and  anytime  those  people  want  to,  they  can  take 
the  street.  And  they  can  do  anything  that  they  vant  to  do  with  it, 
regardless  of  what  anybody  says  or  what  they  do,  because  I  had  two 
attorneys  advise  me  of  this  before  I  sold  my  store.  (His  store, 
where  the  telephone  company  is  today.  This  information  was  given  to 
Mr.  Corp  around  1955  or  1956.)  I  bought  so  many  feet  and  I  was 
entitled  to  that  many  feet.  So,  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

MANHEIM :  Do  you  remember  as  a  boy  who  was  the  mayor  of  the  town? 

CORP:  We  had  no  mayor ! ! 

MANHEIM:  Did  you  have  a  president? 

CORP:  No!  We  had  no  president! 

MANHEIM :  Were  there  any  officials  whatsoever? 

CORP:  Not  of  the  village.  No.  It  was  all  run  by  the  Supervisor  and 

he  was  Gus  Tharman.  And  then  of  course,  you  were  asking  about  the 
people  here.  Jim  Bently  was  in  Congress  at  Springfield.  He  was  in 

e 

about  10  years  as  Congressman  from  here  and  that  was  Caroline's  (Ben¬ 
tly)  father.  They  came  to  New  Lenox  72  years  ago.  Yes,  just  72  years. 

MANHEIM :  Didn't  she  die  not  too  long  ago? 

CORP:  She  died  last  fall.  She  left  a  million  dollars  and  her  family 

came  here  with  little.  She  had  a  home  on  South  Cedar  and  Spencer 
.Road.  (The  southeast  corner.)  A  nice  place. 

MANHEIM:  Would  you  tell  me  about  some  of  the  people  back  then?  I 

know  she  (Caroline  Bently)  was  one. 
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CORP:  Well,  we  grew  up  together.  Her  sister  and  I  were  very  close. 

I  liked  her  very  much.  She  was  a  nice  person,  quite  nice.  (Gentle 
tone)  Her  sister  was  nice  (Caroline)  but  in  a  different  way. 

% 

MANHEIM:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Hadly  or  Spencer? 

CORP:  They  were  very  small.  I  remember  when  Spencer  had  a  Post  Of¬ 

fice  and  a  grocery  store.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Holmes  ran  it.  Another 
thing  that  might  be  interesting  to  you  would  be  this.  Holmes  (not  sure 
about  spelling)  was  his  name,  built  the  first  separator  right  back 
of  where  my  store  was.  And  at  one  time  the  irons  were  out  there  where 
he  built  this  model  and,  of  course,  he  went  to  showing  it  to  people 
and  somebody  else  stole  the  pattern.  And  I  believe  his  son  asked  me, 
oh,  some  20  years  ago,  what  he  should  do  with  that  model.  And  I  said 
why  don't  you  take  it  up  to  Chicago  and  put  it  in  the  musemum.  It 
was  the  first  one  ever  built.  It  wasn't  a  real  one,  it  was  just  a 
model. 

It  was  just  a  separator  which  people  thrashed  oats  with.  We 
didn't  have  wheat  at  that  time,  we  only  had  oats.  (in  this  area.) 

They  used  to  haul  it  in  and  thrash  it  on  a  rack  in  a  barn  yard. 

MANHEIM :  Were  there  a  lot  of  roads  on  the  south  side  of  the  township 
as  there  are  now?  Such  as  around  Spencer? 

CORP :  Well,  there  was  just  the  one  road  going  into  Spencer.  Just  a 
mile  road  going  both  ways.  What  do  they  call  it?  Wasn't  one  of  them 
called  Spencer  Road  and  what  was  the  other  one  called? 

MANHEIM:  Kankakee? 

CORP:  No.  What  is  that  road?  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  the  other  one 
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is,  there’s  just  a  mile  road,  a  section  line  going  in  there.  And 
houses  and  stores,  I  imagine.  I  say  there  -were  five  houses,  and  a 
grocery  store,  and  a  post  office.  And  an  elevator]  That  elevator’s 
still there!  They  have  a  coal  yard;  I  don’t  think  they  do  much  there 
at  the  elevator. 

MANHEIM:  No,  they  don’t  do  much  at  all.  (from  personal  experience). 

CORP :  No,  hut  that  has  built  up  quite  a  bit  to  what  it  was  when  I  knew 

it  first. 

MANHEIM :  There  used  to  be  a  community  called  Hadley. 

CORP:  Hadley?  Oh!  That  was  just  a  stopping  off  place.  There  was  just 

a  couple  of  houses  and  Hadley  is  about  five  miles  north  of  here.  It's 
near  the  Messenger  Woods. 

That  flood  we  were  talking  dDout  (earlier  in  this  transcript)  was 
so  high  that  it  washed  half  of  the  lumber  out  of  the  lumber  and  hard¬ 
ware  store  down  here,  and  it  was  about  twelve  feet  high  down  by  where 
Webb's  kennels  are.  (North  side  of  Route  30,  south  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  tracks,  one  block  east  of  Old  Hickory  Road.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  on  this  flood,  see  transcript  number  two.  Interview  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Gougar,  Sr.,  of  March  9,  1972.)  I  was  across  the  road,  you 
couldn’t  get  in  or  out  of  here.  There  was,  I  would  say,  oh,  I  would 
say  it  was  six  foot,  over  eight  foot  high  across  Cedar  Road, down  by 
the  lumber  and  hardware. 

MANHEIM :  About  what  year  was  that? 

CORP:  Oh,  I  would  say  15,  18,  20  years  ago.  Oh!  It  be  more  than 


that!  It  be  more  like  over  20  years  ago!  I  have  to  stop  and  think. 
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MANHEIM :  I  hear  there  was  another  one,  years  and  years  ago. 

© 

CORP:  Well,  that  was  the  only  one  I  ever  remember.  Oh!  iVe  seen 
it  run  across  the  road,  hut  I  have  never  seen  it  that  deep.  That 
was  the  deepest  one  I’ve  ever  seen  through  here.  Of  course,  it  used 
to  he  that  the  water  got  away  better  than  it  does  now,  for  some  reason 
or  another.  Maybe  it  seems  that  way.  And  there  used  to  be  a  swinging 
bridge.  I  used  to  have  a  lot  of  good  fun  going  across  the  swing  bridge. 

MANHEIM:  A  swing  bridge? 

% 

CORP :  Yes!  Cables.  Across  the  creek.  I  used  to  go  there  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  walk  across  it  and  I  used  to 
swing  up  and  down  on  that  bridge. 

MANHEIM:  Oh,  a  cable  bridge!  Could  you  jump  off  and  go  swimming? 

i 

CORP:  If  you  wanted  to. 


END  OF  SIDE  ONE  OF  TAPE 
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SIDE  TWO 

MAN  HEIM:  You  mentioned  a  flood  about  25  years  ago,  "but  wasn't  there 
another  one  farther  hack? 

* 

CQRP :  Well,  I  think  I  made  a  mistake  on  that.  I  think  it  actually 
took  place  6 0  years  ago  or  more.  The  reason  I  remember  so  well,  I 
used  to  go  across  the  creek  to  see  my  sweetheart.  And  I  couldn't  get 
over  to  see  her  after  the  time  of  the  flood  and  she  couldn't  get  across 
to  see  me  and  to  go  to  school.  She  was  going  to  school  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Corp  and  myself  were  six  years  apart  and,  well  she  went 
to  school  right  down  here  in  the  cemetery.  (Oak  Street  cemetery  on 
northwest  corner  of  Oak  and  Haven  Avenue.)  The  schoolhouse  was  in  there 
and  she  went  to  school  there.  I  never  went  to  school  there.  All  of 
my  education  was  in  the  old  country. 

«  • 

MANHEIM:  How  big  was  the  schoolhouse  and  where  were  the  graves? 

CORP:  Well,  oh  there  were  two  rooms  in  there  and  it  was  from  first  to 
8th.  The  graves  were  south  of  the  schoolhouse. 

MANHEIM :  There  was  no  high  school  then? 

CORP:  Wo,  there  was  no  high  school  here.  Afterwards,  anyone  went  to 

high  school  if  they  could  afford  it.  It  was  like  going  to  college  to¬ 
day.  At  that  time,  anyone  going  to  high  school,  it  was  out  of  this 

world,  you  know.  And  of  course,  after  that,  there  were  quite  a  few 

-  « 

people  like  (going  to  high  school)  as  there  are  going  to  college  to¬ 
day.  There  were  (or  are  today)  going  to  college  who  couldn't  afford 
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to  go  years  ago.  And,  at  that  time,  the  people  who  could  afford  to  go 
to  high  school  went  to  high  school. 

MANHEIM:  While  we're  on  the  subject  of  schools,  you  only  had  four 

*» 

years  of  schooling  or  was  it  six? 

COR]?:  Where?  Four  years  in  England  and  two  years  in  New  Lenox. 

MANHEIM :  Formal  education  in  New  Lenox.  All  together  six  years. 

CORP:  What  do  you  mean? 

MANHEIM :  You  did  have  .four  years  (or  six)  of  education  in  England? 

CORP:  Oh!  no.  You  started,  well,  yes.  Four  years.  About  four  years 

of  education.  Because  you  started  school  when  you  were  about  four 
years  old. 

DAUGHTER :  Oh,  no.  You  had  six  years. 

CORP :  I  never  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade. 

DAUGHTER :  I  know.  Six  years  you  had. 

MANHEIM:  O.K.  So  you  had  six  years.  Four  years  in  Europe — 

CORP:  And  two  years  here  off  and  on.  But  I  worked  in  the  summertime 

and  went  a  few  months  in  the  wintertime.  But  that  isn't  what  I  call 
going  to  school,  but  that  was  all  I  got.  I  just  barely  got  through 
the  6th  grade.  But  I  wouldn't  give  up  my  6th  grade  education  for  your 
college  education  today.  If  you  want  it  that  way. 

MANHEIM:  O.K.  We  were  talking  about  the  flood.  You  were  telling  me 
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that  you  couldn't  get  to  your  sweetheart  because  you  couldn't  cross 
the  creek. 

CORP_:  No,  we  had  a  wooden  bridge  across  there  and  the  water  was  about, 

I'd  say,  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  but  you  couldn't  get  through. 

MANHEIM:  You  mean  (the  water)  above  the  bridge? 

CORP :  No,  not  above  the  bridge.  Where  the  lumber  and  hardware  is  now. 

That  one  was  ahead  of  the  one  I  was  talking  about  before,  because  the 
lumber  and  hardware  wasn't  there  at  that  time.  So,  it  was  an  open 
field  through  there. 

MANHEIM :  So,  the  water  was  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  field? 

CORP:  Yes,  above  the  old  gravel  road  there,  and  it  was  just  an  old 

gravel  road  and  it  wasn't,  I  can't  remember  if  it  was  gravel  or  just 
dirt  at  that  time. 

MANHEIM:  So,  everything  was  kind  of  washed  out.  How  high  did  the 

water  go?  Was  there  a  lot  of  damage  done  to  the  town? 

CORP:  Oh,  no.  There  wasn't  much  damage.  It  was  just  that  it  washed 

all  the  fences  out  and  flooded  out  a  lot  of  people's  basements  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  New  Lenox,  (at  that  time)  was  quite 
a  way  up  from  the  creek  and  the  closest  to  the  creek  at  that  time,  was 
you  know  how  deep  it  would  be  to  get  up  to  the  restaurant  that ' s  there 
now  (on  the  northwest  corner  of  U.S.  30  and  North  Cedar  Road,  about  one 
block  south  of  the  creek)  and  the  Hauk  buildings  (about  one  block  west 
on  U.S.  30  from  the  restaurant).  You  know  it  would  have  to 
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be  pretty  high  to  get  up  to  that.  I  don’t  ever  remember  seeing  it 

e 

that  high  since  that  time.  No,  not  that  high.  It  never  got  that 
high  at  that  time,  but  you  see  that  the  other  part  is  lover  (the 
north  bank  where  the  lumber  yard  is).  Up  at  Jobe’s  yard  that’s  there 

now,  the  water  ran  over  the  top  of  a  hand  pump  in  Jobe’s  yard.  The 

\ 

top  of  the  pump  was  five  feet  high  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  So, 
you  see  that  the  water  was  running  through  there  at  five  feet. 

MANHEIM;  Were  there  any  serious  epidemics,  such  as  the  flu  or  fev¬ 
ers  of  any  sort? 

4 

CQRP:  No.  We  never  knew  what  the  flu  was.  The  only  thing  we  had 

at  that  time  was  scarlet  fever  which  was  the  most  dreaded  disease. 
Diphtherea,  of  course,  was  also  present. 

MANHEIM ;  What  type  of  doctors  did  you  have  around  here? 

COKP:  Well,  the  doctors.  The  one  I’m  thinking  of  has  his  name  on  the 
stone  across  the  street  from  our  house!  Dr.  Serels  was  his  name.  He 
used  to  have  a  horse  and  buggy  that  went  night  and  day.  And  anyone 
who  called  him  considered  him  one  of  the  best!  He  was  one  of  the  best 
scarlet  fever  doctors  in  the  world.  And  he  lived  across  the  street 
from  me  in  an  old  house  thatch.  It  was  an  old  one  story  house  and  it 
only  had  five  rooms  in  it.  And  his  office  at  that  time  was  where  Doc 
Webb  lives  now.  (On  Haven  Avenue,  across  from  the  Haven  grade  school) 
It  was  just  one  small  building  there  and  he  was  interested  in  the  store 
I  bought.  (Ardis,  his  daughter,  interrupts  and  mentions  Hedges  clinic 
which  Archie  said  didn't  come  until  much  later.)  Doctor  Hedges  was 
one  of  the  old  time  doctors  but  he  didn't  get  here  until  20  years 
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later  in,  oh,  I’ll  say  6 0  years  ago.  I  think  he’s  teen  here  about 
6 0  years. 

MANHEIM ;  So  it  sounds  like  that  Doctor  Serels  was  a  pretty  busy  man? 

* 

CORP: '  Well,  of  course,  we  weren't  populated  like  we  are  now. 

MANHEIM:  What  was  the  population  of  New  Lenox  at  that  time? 

CORP;  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It's  hard  to  tell.  Two  or  three  hundred 
would  be  all  I'd  say. 

MANHEIM :  I  believe  it  was  only  two  or  three  hundred  right  up  until 

World  War  II. 

CORP;  Yes,  that's  about  right.  The  start  of  it  (population  growth)  was 
the  Macintosh  subdivision  out  south.  They  stuck  all  the  little  guys 
who  got  a  bonus,  put  them  out  and  left  them.  (This  concerned  the  land 
just  south  of  the  Penn-Central  Railroad  tracks  in  New  Lenox.  They  are 
the  railroad  who  probably  owned  the  land.  This  is  questionable.) 

They  thought  they  could  make  a  load  of  money  off  of  chicken  at  that 
time.  (The  pensioners) 

MANHEIM :  I  suppose  the  veterinarian  was  very  important  at  this  time. 

Were  there  any  in  New  Lenox  at  this  time? 

CORP:  Now  you've  asked  me  a  question  I  should  remember.  Oh,  yes, 

we  had  veterinarians,  not  too  many,  one  for  the  county.  I'm  trying 
to  think  of  his  name. 

MANHEIM :  You  mentioned  Trinity  School.  Was  there  any  such  thing  as 


a  water  bottling  plant? 
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CORP:  Well,  I’ve  never  known  of  one  and  if  there  was  one,  I  should 

have  known  about  it.  I've  heard  you  mention  it,  but  I  can't  believe 
it,  but  there  might  have  been.  But  if  there  was,  I  really  didn't  know 
a  thing  about  it,  and  I  am  so  familiar  with  the  area,  I  remember  Mrs. 
Higgenbothom,  who  was.  born  where  the  Brown  and  Lambrecht  Co.  is  now. 
There  was  an  old  stone  house  there,  and  I  remember  when  she  lived 
there,  across  from  the  Cougar  house.  She  was  born  there  and  she 
married  Higgenbothom  during  the  first  world  fair  in  Chicago  and  they 
built  a  big  brick  house  down  where  the  pond  is  now.  (Located  on  the 
south  side  of  U.S.  30  and  west  of  Cherry  Hill  Road)  And  they  had  a 
nice,  big,  beautiful  house  there  and  I  think  people  stole  the  brick 
and  everything  there,  even  the  clothing.  They  left  their  clothes 
there  at  times.  They  moved  into  Chicago  out  of  that  house.  It  got  too 
big  for  them.  The  son  now  has  a  house  back  there. 

MAHHEIM:  Is  that  the  one  off  of  Route  30  back  there?  Outside  of 

Cherry  Hill? 

CORP ;  It's  west  of  Cherry  Hill.  You  know  that  big  driveway?  Well, 
it  goes  back  in  there.  He  has  a  beautiful  home.  And  his  name  is 
Harlow  (sp),  Harlow  Higgenbothom.  His  father  was  also  named  Harlow. 

MANHEIM:  Where  did  that  pond  come  about? 

CORP :  Well,  that  came  from  the  spring  that  was  back  up  in  Higgen¬ 
bothom  Woods.  (Up  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Francis  Road  and  Gougar 
Road)  It's  the  same  spring  that  feeds  the  Flowing  Well  (in  Pilcher 
Park).  I  think  so,  I  think  I’m  right  on  that.  It  used  to  run  out  on 
Gougar  Road.  If  you  notice,  there  are  three  tiles  where  they  have 
across  from  the  pond.  (Across  from  the  park,  actually)  Well,  the  water 
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got  too  low..  But  I  still  know  there  is  a  spring  under  Church  Street 
(mentioned  earlier  on  side  #l)  in  the  road.,  the  one  that  you  were 
asking  about  before.  There  used  to  be  a  tank  down  in  back  of  that 

old  yellow  house  they  ripped  down  on  Cedar  by  the  post  office.  Fred 

* 

Haven  used  to  live  there  at  one  time.  And  they  had  a  tank  out  there 
and  they  used  to  have  a  pasture  of  20  acres  in  back  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  that  time.  And  the  cows  and  the  horses  were  out  there  and 
the  water  ran  continuously  into  this  tank.  Well,  it  was  an  inch  pipe, 
it  never  stopped.  The  overflow  went  down  to  the  creek.  If  people 
want  to  know,  they  put  a  tile,  this  is  before  my  time,  that  they  put 

a  tile  down  to  Hickory  Creek.  I  think  it’s  a  l6  inch  tile.  It  runs 

clear  down  through  town  from  where  we  live  clear  dovn  to  the  creek  and 
of  course,  that  water  from  that  tank  used  to  run  over  into  that  tile. 

MAHHEIM:  While  we're  talking  about  Hickory  Creek,  there's  remnants 
of  a  dam.  Was  that  the  dam  that  you  were  talking  about  before? 

CORF:  Well,  there  was  an  old  dam  where  the  dam  is  now,  but  the  dam 
I  was  talking  about  where  we  cut  ice  is  up  east  of  here  about  a  half 
a  mile  or  more.  And  that  was  just  a  wooden  plank  dam  and  that  was 
put  in  there  by,  I  can't  recall.  I  used  to  help  Bentleys  unload  the 
corn  stalks  so  they  could  feed  the  steers  up  there.  Of  course,  that's 
quite  a  while  back.  That's  over  50  years  ago,  maybe  60.  That's 
where  Mr.  Bentley  made  his  money,  off  those  steers.  And  they  used  to 
bring  carloads  of  pigs  and  unload  them  by  the  cattleyard  down  on  the 
Rock  Island.  And  they  used  to  bring  the  pigs  dovn  there  and  load 

them  onto  the  cattle  cars,  and  ship  them  into  Chicago. 

MAHHEIM:  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  while  you're  talking  about  Bentley 

and  cattle.  I  know  Hauck  used  to  be  here  a  long  time  even  before  they 
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got  their  gas  stations. 

CORP :  Oh,  yes,  hut  they  haven't  heen  here  too  long.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  they're  originally  from  Mokena.  I  will  say  he's  heen  in 
New  Lenox,  I’ll  have  to  guess  at  this  for  ^0  years.  They  took  over 
the  elevator  from  Dickerson  after  they  closed  up.  (Still  there  on 
U.S.  30 )  And  Dickerson  was  quite  a  friend  of  mine  and  his  wife  died 
three  years  ago.  She  was  90  some  years  old. 

MANHEIM :  Did  we  talk  about  Marie  Penn?  Wasn't  her  family  the  Moores? 

CORP :  I’ve  always  known  them  and  I've  always  known  her  father  and  her 
mother,  John  Moore  and  Adeline  Moore. 

MANHEIM :  What  can  you  tell  me  about  her  family? 

CORP:  Well,  I  will  say  that  they  are  lovely  people.  Her  mother  died 
not  too  long  ago,  oh,  she  was  ill  for  an  awful  long  time.  And  of 
course,  we  didn’t  have  doctors  like  we  have  now,  and  she  was  such  a 
lovely  person,  and  poor  old  John  Moore  was  one  of  the  nicest  people 
that  I  ever  knew.  And  of  course,  we  handled  a  lot  of  patent  medicine, 
hut  we  were  the  only  store,  we  had  everything,  we  had  yard  goods, 
shoes  and  hats.  When  I  first  inherited  that  store,  I  inherited  it 
from  an  old  store,  there  were  a  lot  of  stiff  (?)  hats  that  we  wear 
today,  bet  I  burnt  a  hundred  of  them  back  in  the  old  yard.  And  of 
course,  I  was  going  on  the  — part  of  it.  Oh,  I  used  to  keep  a  lot 
of  patent  medicine  and  she  was  so  sick,  and  I’ll  say  it  this  way,  I 
don't  believe  they  could  afford  a  doctor  like  we  can  today.  And  they 
used  to  come  up  and  I  used  to  let  them  have  aspirin  and  stuff  to  stop 
the  pain.  She  died  of  cancer  at  the  time. 
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MANHEIM :  Were  there  any  other  early  settlers  out  here  at  the  time? 

CORP :  They  were  here  before  I  was  here.  Marie’s  grandmother  was 

here  before  I  was  here.  She  was  quite  a  character.  A  lot  like  Marie. 
That  I  will  say. 

\ 

MANHEIM:  Explain  so  the  people  will  know  what  you  mean. 

CORP:  (Laughing)  Ha!  I  love  Marie.  Marie  will  have  her  birthday 

the  same  day  I  have  mine.  For  the  last  50  years  she's  never  missed 
sending  me  a  card  and  some  of  those  cards  I  was  even  ashamed  to  show 
my  wife 'they  were  so  suggestive.  She  loves  to  aggravate  and  she  says 
a  lot  of  things  a  lot  of  ladies  wouldn't  say.  She's  very  colorful. 
Colorful  is  right!  And  her  poor  husband,  Baggy  (Fred  William  Penn, 
late)  I  always  felt  sorry  for  him,  she  always  called  him  Baggy.  That 
was  her  way  of  expressing  herself.  I'll  never  forget  the  time  we 
took  them  down  to  Kankakee,  and  I've  never  put  in  such  a  wonderful  day 
in  my  life  with  Marie  and  her  husband  and  Flossie  and  I. 

MANHEIM:  You  were  telling  me  how  her  grandmother  was  so  like  her. 

CORP:  Well,  what  I  could  remember  of  her  mother,  she  used  to  come  to 

town  by  wagon.  They  used  to  have  a  gardener  that  used  to  live  with 
them.  I  never  knew  her  husband.  He  must  have  died  before  we  came 
here.  But  she  always  smoked  a  pipe.  I  can  remember  her  smoking  a 
pipe.  Of  course,  the  older  ladies  did  that.  Today,  they  smoke  ciga¬ 
rettes.  And  I  think  it  was  better  with  the  pipes  than  the  cigarettes. 
I  don't  like  cigarettes!  Alright.  Thank  God  I  never  did  smoke.  And 

do  you  want  to  know  this?  I  lived  to  be  TO  years  old  before  I  tasted 

liquor  of  any  kind.  Alright. 
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DAUGHTER :  And  then  you  really  got  "high!" 

CORP :  I  never  really  hot  "high!"  And  I  never  tasted  tobacco.  When 
I  was  in  South  America,  I  couldn't  drink  the  coffee ?  so  I  had  to 
drink  something!  I  used  to  have  a  can  of  imported  beer  with  my  meals . 

I’m  not  ashamed  to  tell  anybody  that.  I'm  not  against  drinking  liquor, 
if  a  person  wants  to,  but  I  don’t  believe  in  drinking  too  much.  And  I 
didn’t  start  to  drink  because  I  didn’t  want  to  get  into  the  habit. 
Alright,  we'll  put  it  that  way. 

MANHEIM:  Before  we  were  talking  about  the  Higgenbothoms  and  the  Columbia 

Exposition- 

CORP:  Before  we  start  talking  about  the  Higgenbothoms,  let  me  tell 

you  about  the  Higgenbothom  Woods  first.  The  highest  point  in  the 
state  is  in  Higgenbothom  Woods.  This  has  always  been  told  to  me. 

I’m  not  a  surveyor,  but  as  I  grew  up,  as  long  as  I  have  known  about 
Higgenbothom  Woods,  I’ve  always  been  told  that  it's  the  highest  point 
in  Illinois. 

MANHEIM :  And  we  earlier  mentioned  something  about  Van  Horne.  He  used 
to  own- 

CORP:  He  used  to  6wn  half  of  New  Lenox  here.  I  grew  up  with  him. 

I  knew  the  Handorfs.  They  all  lived  up  north.  I  could  tell  you  many 
names  if  I  could  just  recall  them.  Some  of  the  older  people  are  still 
living  over  there.  That  is,  as  old  as  I  am  or  pretty  near'  as  old  as 


I  am. 
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MANHEIM :  What  type  of  fraternal  organizations  did  yon  have  in  this 
area? 

CORP:  Oh,  Woodman  was  the  most  popular  one  here.  The  Woodman  and 

what  is  the  one  that  most  of  the  ladies  belong  to  now,  I  can't  remem¬ 
ber  that.  But  I  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Order  for  over  50  years. 

\ 

But  I  don’t  say  much  about  it.  I've  heard  more  about  it  the  last 
couple  of  days,  because  I  wore  my  suit  to  the  hospital  with  the  Mason¬ 
ic  pin  on  and  everybody  down  there  knows  me  and  they  happened  to  notice 
the  pin  and  they  said,  "How  long  have  you  belonged?”  Well,  I  believe 
it's  the  best  organization  in  the  world  and  if  I  live  up  to  what  they 
believe,  I'd  be  a  pretty  good  man.  Alright,  there's  a  boost  for  the 
Masonic  Order. 

MANHEIM :  I  know  at  one  time  that  photographers  were  quite  popular,  it 

was  popular  to  have  a  family  portrait.  Were  there  any  photographers 
in  New  Lenox? 

CORP:  Oh,  no.  You  had  to  go  to  Joliet  to  have  your  picture  taken. 

But,  they  were  different  photographers  than  they  are  today.  You  can 
go  out  on  my  porch  and  take  a  look  at  some  pictures  that  were  taken 
70  or  80  years  ago.  There's  pictures  of  my  wife,  and  she  would  have 
been  80  years  old  now.  There's  pictures  when  she  was  a  baby  and  when 
she  grew  up.  My  daughter  thinks  a  lot  of  them  and  she  takes  care  of 
them. 

MANHEIM :  And  you  gave  a  few  pictures  to  Ray  Reim.  (The  owner  of  the 
Hardware  store  on  U.S.  30 ) 

CORP:  Oh,  those  are  pictures  of  the  town.  Ray  Reim  must  have  quite  a 

few  of  them.  The  pictures  that  I  gave  him,  and  of  course,  I  have  given 
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pictures  of  the  town  away  all  over  the  country. 

Fay(e)  was  the  photographer.  Fay  was  the  photographer  that  took 
the  old  pictures  that  you  see  of  my  wife  and  I. 

MANHEIM:  Do  you  remember  when  the  first  telephone  was.  put  in  hew 
Lenox?  \ 

CORP:  Do  I  remember  I  I  remember  the  first  two  telephones  in  our 
place,  and  when  they  put  them  in.  Now  wait,  I  have  to  figure  again, 
it  was  62  years  ago.  The  person  I  bought  the  store  from  hauled  the 
poles  around  with  a  horse  and  wagan,  and  they  were  put  in.  We  had  two 
telephone  companies.  One  of  them  was  the  Northwestern  here  in  Joliet 
and  the  other  was  the  Illinois  Bell,  and  the  first  person  that  had  the 
office  was  Millis  Knicker  Bocker.  (See  Tape  #2  by  Walter  Gougar ,  Sr. 
for  more  information  on  the  early  telephones.)  And  he  lived  on  Hickory 
Street  and  Oak  Street.  The  telephone  office  was  in  his  house.  And  if 
I  remember  correctly,  Will  Gougar,  Walter’s  father,  had  it  next. 

Harry  Gougar ’ s  grandfather . 

The  Gougars  were  the  next  ones  to  have  the  telphone  company  when 
they  lived  where  the  Eddahls  are  now,  across  from  John  Francis  on  the 
northside  of  Haven  Avenue.  It  was  a  big  house  and  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  east  wing  of  the  house.  Then  it  was  moved  from  there 
to  the  upstairs  floor  of  the  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Haven 
and  Oak  Street,  where  Emily's  house  is  now.  Frieda  Oestreich  ran  the 
company.  Flossie  was  an  operator;  I  was  never  an  operator.  I 
didn't  allow  her  to  work  after  we  married.  I  believed  that  the  wife’s 
place  was  in  the  home  doing  the  housework. 
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MANHEIM:  Archie,  you  told  me  that  you  were  postmaster  for  seven 
years.  Were  you  the  first  postmaster? 

CORP :  Oh!  no.  I  think  the  first  postmaster  was  Gougar  and  he  lived 

down  where  Harry  lives  now  (his  grandson,  Harry  Gougar)  and  there 's 
a  monument  at  the  site  now.  And  I  believe  that  the  next  fellow 
was  a  man  named  Knickerbocker.  He  lived  at  the  Bearls  house  Con 
Haven  Avenue  south  of  Oak).  He  ran  the  post  office  down  there. 

When  I  used  to  go  to  Miss  Page's  home  when  I  was  about  twelve,  I 
used  to  stop  by  his  office  and  help  him  with  the  mail.  My  dad  used 
to  give  him  heck  for  giving  us  too  much  candy. 

MANHEIW: "  There’s  one  more  service  we  haven't  covered  yet,  and  that's 
the  banks , 

CORP:  Oh,  the  bank.  The  New  Lenox  State  Bank  was  organized  right 
in  this  room.  Right  here.  I  was  and  still  am  one  of  the  first  dir¬ 
ectors  of  the  bank.  There  were  no  other  banks  in  New  Lenox  before 
that  time.  (About  1927)  Mokena  had  a  bank  before  we  did,  but  just 
compare  our  statement  with  theirs!  I  was  again  elected  to  the  board 
and  am  also  a  Vice  President  of  the  New  Lenox  State  Bank.  I'm 
quite  a  gentleman!  (Kidding  of  course)  My  daughter  doesn't  agree 
with  that,  she's  making  faces  at  me. 

MANHEIM:  We  were  talking  about  cemeteries  before.  What  can  you  tell 

me  about  the  Oak  Street  Cemetery?  What  about  Marshall? 

CORP:  The  one  on  Regan  Road  is  the  Marshall.  The  Marshalls  lived  on 

Ragen  and  Parker  Roads.  Marshall  was  a  judge.  And  he  donated  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  there  are  some  nice  monuments  over  there,  and  although  I 
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haven’t  "been  there  for  quite  a  while,  I  understand  that  they  are 
beginning  to  bury  in  there  again.  They've  kept  it  up  pretty  well, 
but  not  as  good  as  it  could  have  been.  It's  been  there  as  long  as 
I  can  remember.  I  knew  the  man  who  donated  the  land,  and  I  knew 
a -number  of  people  who  have  been  buried  in  there;  but,  I  don't 

\ 

know  the  cemetery’s  exact  age.  I  do  know,  though,  that  it  has  been 
there  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  Both  cemeteries  are  pretty  old. 

In  fact,  my  brother  was  buried  over  here  at  the  Maplewood  cemetery 
before  my  family  came  here.  He  was  one  of  my  brothers  that  came 
here  separately.  First  Rob,  then  George,  and  Ted.  Frank  was  killed 
when  he  was  run  over  by  a  horse.  The  animal  threw  him  off  of  its 
back,  lost  its  balance,  fell  back  and  killed  him.  And  that’s  where 
we  got  our  money  to  come  across  from  England.  Rob  came  over  at 
least  ten  years  before  we  did,  probably  in  the  late  l8T0’s.  He  was 
twenty  years  older  than  I  am.  He’d  be  quite  an  old  man  today.  I  lived 
to  be  the  oldest  though;  The  Lord  don’t  want  me  and  the  devil  won’t 
take  me,  I  have  to  stay  here. 

MANHEIM ;  Before  you  brought  up  the  electric  train  company’s  name? 

CORP:  Oh,  that  was  the  Joliet,  Eastern  and  Aurora.  I  think  that’s 

the  one  that  came  through.  Fischer  and  Hilton  built  it.  Mr.  Hilton 
used  to  have  a  store  where  Ray  Reim’s  store  is  today.  He  had  a  grain 
elevator  in  Simmertin  and  another  one  here.  It  was  nothing  unusual 
to  see  grain  waiting  to  be  unloaded.  The  farmers  used  to  haul  the 
grain  over  where  Route  30  crosses  Hickory  Creek,  near  Highland  Park. 

It  was  located  about  where  the  dam  is  today.  In  fact,  you  can  still 
see  the  runway.  They  used  to  grind  quite  a  bit  of  corn  for  corn 
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bread.  We  didn't  have  the  fancy  things  that  we  have  today. 

c 

MANHEIM:  Do  you  remember  any  Negro  families  living  in  New  Lenox? 

CORP:  I  certainly  do.  I  knew  the  Henry  Moores.  And  they  are  buried 

over  in  Maplewood  Cemetery.  They  were  killed  by  a  train  where  the/ 
elevator  on  U.S.30  is  today,  by  the  old  railroad  depot.  They  were 
going  to  Joliet,  and  while  they  were  crossing  the  tracks  to  their 
train,  a  train  from  the  west  came  and  hit  them.  That's  seventy-one 
or  seventy-two  years  ago. 

Henry  Moore  used  to  be  a  blacksmith.  He  was  a  wonderful  guy: 
he  was  well  loved.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  good,  good  colored 
people.  Just  as  good  colored  people  as  there  are  white.  Now,  I 
want  that  understood!  I  have  many  friends  who  are  colored  who  I 
think  as  much  of  as  I  do  of  those  who  are  white. 
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